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ABSTRACT , - 

The relationship between education and 
satisfaction has not been sufficiently veil documented 
unguestionabls* Published research on the subject eith 
adegaately assess th* influence of education on job sa 
is too occupationally and/or geographically limited to 
for generalization* To examine on a larger scale the a 
between 'education and job satisfaction, • four national 
surveys of the American work /force con'Sucted by the Un 
Michigan* s^Survey Researth Center in .1969, 1971, and t 
were aftalyzed* One hypothesis was that in small occupa 
homogeneous samples those with higher educational l^eve 
less satisfied than others* "Regarding education and ov 
satisfaction, no support' was provided for assuming tha 
satisfaction increases with each advance in educationa 
attained*^ On ,the other halid^ overall quality of employ 
associated with educational level, but large increment 
employment occurred only at those points where educati 
credentials are conferred* Future worK oh the relation 
involve several types of secondary - analyse^: treating 
operationally in terms of^guality and type rather th.an 
identifying the contribution of education to the relat 
that workers assign to different aspects of their j6bs 
accounting for modifications in individual a*spp.rations 
life* (JR) 
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A recent review of seven national sur\'eys dating "back .to I958 con- 
cluded that for each increment of education—raeasured by years of educa- • 
tion complete<j'— there was not a corxespqndins payoff in terms of , 
increased' job satisfaction (Quinn, Staines, and McCullough, 197^)- While 
this conclusion may be limited Jpy the measiires of education a^id satis- 
faction us9dl it is nevertheless instructive because it challenges the 
generally head assumption that the higher an individual's education, the 
.greater the jchances of securing a desired and hence satisfying job. Tnis 
assumption is often used, for example, to justify changes in schools and 
in access t\) schools as ways of reducing social inequities (ColGi.p.an, 
1966XT--The--rel^loaship^etweea-^education and job .satisfac^iiPi^has not ' 
been sufficiently well' demonstrated, however^ to qualify as an unquestion- 
able assumption.^ The magnitude of the relationship, as veil as its form 

and its generality have yet to be established conclusively, l-!oteover, 

t 

/ 

the social and psychological processes th^.t may link education and job 

satisfaction are scarcely understood. 

The absence of such inforijiation is particularly surprising 

considering how frequently ratters of educatic/n* ^ork, and job satis- 

/> - ' ^ • 

faction have been investigated! Part of thi| abs^-nce undoubtedly ster.; 



from the justifiably limited fdoi of these investigations. Work-rolat6d 



Paper presented at the annual meetings of the American Sociological 
Association, 9an Francisco, August, 1975» 



studies of education have, foe exartolc, t^ndf^d to bo of tuo typjn, 
neither of ^rhich has anything to do with job t Inractlori. O'l-^^t)?'^ 
cm?ha«ol£Cs probipns rel?,ted to the ifrj'ict oP variables 3uch as soc»b 



econonic^tatus, race, sex, and age on the opportunities for entrance 
into specific types of schools (in tsrir.s of quality) with some inferences 
on the effects this- vrould have on the type of job the individual could 
. subsequently obtain • The collection of articles in a special I968 
edition of the Harvard Educational Revie'.-. repjresents such an aoTxroach* 
The most recent and com>£^ensive such study, Boudon*s (1973) Educational ' 
Opportunity and Social Inequality follows along, similar lines. A second 
and frequent perspective has been provided by various manpower studies* 

o 

I 

These studies, represented by the series conducted TDy the Organization, 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, characterize the correspondence 
between' supply and demand by keeping track of the number of jobs avail- 
able among different levels of educational requirements and branches of 
education. For the most part studies of educational phenomena have 
placed their attention on the input problem— input into a specific type 
and level of educations-leaving aside the output problem—the consequences 
^ of holding a specific educational credential for the acces$. to a specific « 

'S job' or position for the individual. In his latest study, however, Jencks 

(1972) brings into consideration the inpttt-oiitput problem and its links 
with the sphSro of work, educational achievement, and job related Atti^ 
tudes/ Tnis topic, also treated by Berg (I971), moves the focus 
attention away from school input ap.d operations to school outi^^jt 
. recognised through consequences of schooling for the individual rather 
than the economic system. 

As a result of thaoe concentrations of interest in the area of work 
^ and education, little attention has been paid by educationally concerned 
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investigators to job satisfaction and related attitudinal issues. Tns 
relevant research has by default fallen largely into the hands of so-' .1 
psj'chologists of organijations. Unfortunately, these social -psycholo- 



i nter e st in uduc 




C - .H..LCP. p e3^-se^ — Uhile th ^^ 

geriuflect to the necessity 'of rou tinelyirs hig d9>no^^rc"variabl7s^ 

'I 

including education, in their inveoti^ations, their explanations of the 

' / . • 
correla;tes of such variables tend to be "both superficial and 

unentnusiastic. ' 

j 

A profitable beginning in any analysis is often made by asking a. 
very naive question. In this instance the question is: why should 
there be any association between education and job satisfaction? 

In s^ite of its rather* in subsUntial empirical f ounda£?.ons, there 
refiains-a very widespread theoretical .assumption among .psychologists that 
ther?.are ^jj^ee distinct factors that contribute $b job satisfaction. On 
the enylionmental ^de there is the quality of ekployment (e.g., how good 
thp^pay is, how convenient the hours are, how interesting the work is), 
the personal side, there are the needs, values, and expectations of the 



worker There i-s also-the-dt 



Tgi^ence bfftweeirtTiese two sets of 



conditions. These three concepts basically define the psychological 
calculus that may determine the overall level of a worker's job satis- 
faction. Education has inplications for each. 

, First, education may enhance a worker's chances of securing a job 
where the quality of employr.ent is high. At least two .mechanisms nay 
hoighten those chances. Eg^acatior. nay impart those skills that are 
demanded by the labor market and therefore give a person an advantageouj 
position in bargaining for jobs with. good quality of employr.ent. In 
addition, nost jobs require that a candidate 'meet nininum educational 



standards. While not necessarily teaching relevant skills, the educa- 
tio^jal system may nevertheless cOiifer diplo/.as and de^jrees that q\;aliry 
an individual to meet those stDai'lards, 

Education his also bnen assum^jd to ai'L'oct'thc seco^.d component o? 



th| psychological calculus' of^ob £>atisfactior. — the needs^ values, and 
^ expectations of the worker* As a sociali'/.ing agent the educational 
system of any society has as its primary function the internalization "by 
those subject to its influence' of certain values arzd norms. The^e norms 
will allow them to comply with those patterns of tehavior that are^ 
required in the perform.ajnce of specific roles within a specific set- of 
social conditions— e.g, , citizen/^ agent of production, mother, father, 
or consumer. The individual who is graduated by the system is assumed to 
have developed certain skills and a related set of value-orientations. 
These may emerge only in part as a product of formal trainUigy/ Tney may 
also emerge as a conseqxiencc of more "informal" aspects of/one's educa- 
tional experience — e.g., teacher-student relationship^ Dreeben, 1963; 
Gottlieb, 1968) and one's peer environment (DavJ^ 1966; Alexander and 
Campbell, 1968; St. John, 1971) • 

Education may also play a role in determining the^ degree 6f con- 
gruence bet'^een working conditions or^^one hand and th^ needs, values, 
and. expectations of. workers on th^ other hand» Wost fundamentally, 
edu^cation may provide a more. sophisticated knovfledge of job-seeking tech- 
niques. More importantly, it nay increase the range of job opportunities 
available to ^ worker. Since the range of job opportunities available to 
a vrell-educatld worker is greater than that available to others, the 
chances of a vitejjLl'- educated worker s-jcuring a job characterized by goo*! 
quality of enploynent may therefore be enhanced. But this does not 



necessarily insure that the Hell-edv.cated uorker will be satisfied with" 
,the jo-b that. he or she secures fro:p. this increased range of job 
opportunities. Educatioa^ray have ef fecte J.^oj^^i^ltnratxa^h-3x>^ 



"^^-'^s, values, and expectations that r.any jobs, .rhile available, 
are nevertheless personally unacceptable. A corporate executive is ^ 
educationally qualified to be a clerk-typist, bat uh6ther he or she would' 
b4 satisfied with this underemployr.ent is dubious. Furthermore, where 
adv^ed education develops only highly specialised skills, the range of 
"acceptable" jobs niay in fact be reduced. . . ' 

All these considerations of the possible effects of education upon 
those processes that determine workers' overall job satisfaction suggest 
that, if all social systems uere functioning properly, there should be a 
very substantial association between education and job satisfaction. 

•• In ordfer to determine the form and magnitude of this relationship, 
we engaged in tvfo activities, llie first was a revievr of . existing 
. research on the association between education and job satisfaction.- The 
other was a secondary 'analysis of sf^ye ral large n atio nal sample surveys^" 
of the American work force. So far o^ar' secondary analyses have dealt 
exclusively with .level of education.. Tnis limited focus is currently 
being expanded to include t^ and - Qu-ility oi educai.ion as well. 



soci- 



Previous research 

A systcratic search of published materials in the fields of 
ology, psychology, and educational .produced' only 20 empirical investi- 
gations suited to our research int-rests. Of these, twelve included a 
direct analysis of the relationship between educaLLorr.pd- job Batisiaction, 
and the rest dealt with the association between educatiSli' and other 

^ 'c 



attitudes to;.'ard work. Of those tvfelve "^tudior.- tha:. dc-ilt direct^Jjyi^fttf'i 
the relationship b2t'.:9en education and job\atisf action, threa I^ound a 
positive association between the tvro variable^ (Ulierry, 1954; Klein 
~~aTiT!'l'Ialler ri'9S0T~ Jolms arid' ^Johnson. r972"T TFouj^ f ou->d~g: negative 
-association between education an(i~jtrb-T;a{lgrac^ 

1955; Form and Geschwender, 1962; Larsen and Oweiis, 1965; Blood, 1969). 
Five showed ho association between education and job satisfaction (Ash, 
1.954; Sinha and Sarma, 1962; Kahn, et al., 1964; Vaughn aAd Dunn, 1^72; 
Cooke et al., unpublished). 

One of our h^-potheses vras that in ^qall samples, honoganeous in 
terms of occupatiqn, and therefore also fairly similar with rega3ctis to 
educational requixenents, those with higher education Hould be less 
satisfied than others. The underlying assumption here >^ste- that those 
individuals with highei^'education i-rould be overeducated for their jobs. 
Even though this hj'po thesis could not be tested conclusively '.rith firdir>:rr 
from so fevf studies, it is nevertheless interesting that three of the 
studies using quite occupationally ho.7.ogoneouG samples— Form anc^ 
Geschwendsr's study of~manual workers (I962), Larsen-and O/en's study of 

< 

crew ner.bers (1965), and Blood *s study of low-skill level technicians in 
the air force (1969) reported a negative relationship between education $ 
and job satisfaction. On tha other hand, t\fo 01 the? thjree studies that 
report posi-tive aGCC^iatiois between education and job ratisfaction 
(vrnerry, 1954; Johnson and Johnson, 1972) used samples that covered a 
vride range 't)f occupations. In trying to account for the disparity of " 
results anong those studies reviewed, wo looked foi!: any syste.^atic 
differences in the troatr.ant of the tv;o main yariaples-^-education, job 
satisfaction.^ Most studies opera tionalizcd oducatior. in terns of yearo 



or level. Only tVaree studies operationaliscd^it as ty^2 — i.e., major 
field of high school curriculum, technical or acade^iic field (Minor, 

1958; Fullan, 1970 ; Johnson and Johnson, 1972). Ne ichor vras there 

systematic difference among the studies that sho'.red liositivs, negative, 
or no associations between education and job satisfaction attributable to 
their operationalization of satisfaction (facet-free versus facet- 
specific) or their control of postiible conrounf.lnr- vaxiabies, such as age. 

Secondary analyses 

The existing research concerning the relationship between education 
and job satisfaction had been confined to very linited populations, 
usually workers in specific occupations and/or in specific enployin^ 
establishments. Tne numbers and types of workers involved in such 
investigations were usually too £:T.all to justify any generalisations about 
the association between eduqation and job satisf^tion anor.g the A~^ric?-n 
work-force. Our secondary analyses were thereffl?^ confined to four' 
national household surveys of the American work force conducted by The 
University of Michigan's Survey Research Center 'in 19^9 1 1971 > and fc.'ice 
iili 1973 (Qui'nn, et al., 1970; Taylor and Bower?, 1972; Quinn and 
Shepard, 1974; Campbell, ponverse, ond Rodger s. In pressr. 

^ Education and overall job satltfaction . Tvro .of the so national 
surveys provided two distinct typhis of moanarn?-, o^" overall job sn.tio-> 
faction. Tney provided, ^ first, a "facet specific** 'neasure that asso.ssed 
overall satlsfactiori frora tho ;rorkcr's satisfaction with particular job 
facets, such a*^s pay, how interesting the work was, and hours. Tney a] go 
[provided a "facet free'* noasurc bacod upon vory g<jnc*ral q^ntions that 

■ 8 



in no way referred to particular job facets^-for example, .''All in all, 
how satisfied are youywith -your job?". Tne relationship behv/een 
education level and job sattcfaction v/as asscsoed through one-way 
analyses of variance v/hdre fjve levels of edua?.tion were distin^itihed 



as a categorical independent variable and job satisf action waa treated 
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as a continuous dependent variable. 

. According to Table 1, the form of 'the relationship between 
education leveJL and job satisfaction was the sa:iie in the three insta;nces 
where it was statistically significant. Eta coefficients of association 
ranged from .00 to .13. The only consistent pattern was an increase in 
'overall satisfaction be tueen^ those who had attained only some QollVge 
education but no college degree and those who had attained a collegcj 
decree'. In all instances, people with only "some college" education were 
either the most dissatifsfied with their jo]^' or were at least anong the 
most dissatisfied education groups. The association between education 
level and job satisfaction vias, there|;<Jre, "positive" only in their 

f grossest sense, weak, and hardly linear. Methodologically, these 

findings cast a shadow upon previous investigations of tha same relation- 
ship because of their frequent use of statistics that assumed the 
relationship to be monotonic or, even worse, linear. SabstantiveXy, they 
fail to support the assumpibion that for each .Increrp.-nn L in educa^tion there 
is a corresponding, occupational payoff in toT:-no of job satiGfaccion. 

There remaijned, ho^rever, the possibility that the s-^all relat lonshrip 
c^tvroen e'lucation level and ovecall job :;atic:faction ;ras too net resulfc 
of offne'tting rclatio-ir.hipG boU:r^e.n oduorxlion 1g\x1 <irul more specific ^ 
aspects Ol jobs. To tost this posolbility ;rr* cxar.iin^d the? relationship 

<^n the 1973 survey beiv;een edi.iC'-ttio^ levo'J ar-d catisfactlon with four 
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aspects of jobs: having a challenging job; having :i corpiocLabjo, — 
trouble-free one; baing \rell-reuardcd financially; and receiving 
3cosources- adequate for performing or.e's-^jdb^ '.rorkor:;-in th v.nre 



education iiere iound-J^aJbS-^ignlfii:^^^ XsiAM,, thjin_o thers^^^ 



both the challenge- and. the financial rewards oi* their jobs.' There was no 
significant relationship between education level and satisfaction Kith 
either comfort or resource adequacy. Consoquontly, no support was 
provided for the contention that belter-educaLod workers were 
conspiQ^dtously^more satisfied tha n o^t hors with sone ac;pactG of their jobs 
but less satisfied \rith other aspects — thereby producing only a ^inall 
net relationship between education level and oVorall job satisfaction. 

Education and quality of er.plo^TP.ent * Tl:\e psychological calculus 
that determines a worker's job satisfaction is based on both a worker's 
needs and also on the revrards provided by the oc cup-it icniil enviror.ment. 
The concept of quality of employment refers to those con^iicions of work 
that can be regarded as occupational revrards and that are liks3ly to have 
some impact on irorkers' attitudes, behaviors, or physical health. Pay 
is the obvious one, but there are nany others. All involve character- . 
is tics of the work "environment that, whil6 uiiually 77.ea^^urcd by workers' 
reports, are at' least potentially jnoasurablc by oLh-ir neans* Two 
national surveys ascos^sed oxerall quality of criployn-nt Lhro'igh workers' 
reports, and Fig^iro 1 shows th3 near, quality of cr.:>loyr':^n c of workers 
^ with different levels of educatior. . , 

O/erall quality of employrienrj was positively and si^if icantljr 

4 

(p» <^ .001) associated with education level, Tnci eta coefficient oS 
association, .26, indicated that ^u^ility of enploynicnt ^wao more clor>ely 
associated with education lev?l thrn was job ::itl£faction. IJevertholesG, 

10 
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the amount of variance in quality of ej^pleyReat 'explainable in terras ' 
of education level remained snail. - 

Bul^lmglxjioMng^^tha^^ Abe^eJMioxiship-JLn-PisuxS^-^^ ^ 



conceals its fascinating non-linearity". " Every increnent in years of 
education .Kas not accompanied by' an equally great iticrcmcnt in quality o 
employment. Instead, the latter incrcnents occur at those points where 
educational credentials are conferred. Little is gained in quality of 
employment by going from grade school to obtaining some high school 
education but no diploma, or by going fron high school to obtaining sone 
college education but no degree. The payoff comes only when the diploma 

or degree is conierred. 
« 

Additional analyses focused four aspects of quality of employment 
that constituted the overall measure: challenge, comfort, financial 
rewards, and resource adequacy, these analyses indicated that nost o^" 
the relationship in Figure 1 between education level ar.a overall qiiality 
of emplojment was due to the increases of challengLog work and financial 
rewards associated with increased education. Education level was' 
related neither to having a comfortable job nor to receiving adequate • 
resources. Tas strong credentials effect apparent in the analysis of 
the overall quality of employment neasure apT)eared r.ost conspicub-.sly 
with regar/" ;o challenge, and somauhat lf;sr: ,.^o uJ r.h ro^^^.M to naanoio.! ' 
rewards . 

Future problems and analy.-on . . . 



0-ar continuing efforts to understand thi- contri^butlon of educatl 
to job satisfaction will include f-veral typos of soc^ndarv analv=^-- 
some of thea already underw-ay. One we have already nentionod -tree. tin 
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education operationally in terns of quality and typ3 'rcii.hor T-har. ^ 
sisi^ly level. Further refinenents in the neas'irem-int Of education 

level will also bs undertaken'T In the analyses repor±ed in this t*^"i?or 

- _ — , — ^ — . ^ ^ 



ue confined ourselves to education level expressed in absolute terr.s. 

- - ■ ■ - - ' ^ - "-^ — 
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&at education level may also ba cxpceso::u In terns of deviation froia 
the average number of years of education 'attained by others in some 
oceupationally-relevant reference group — such as others in one's 
occupation or one's vfork group. Our acG^T.ption in expressing education 
• ' thus is based on the trend identified in our revi9>r of previo^is inves- 
tigations—namely, that the more occupationally hop.qgeneous the 
sample studied vras, the greater was t\ie tendency for the association 
between education level and satisfaction to be negative, since those 
who were relatively more educated' would be receiving relatively less , 
occupatioHv^l returns -on their education^ investments. So far, our * 
secqndary analysis of data provided by studies of workers in^W) 
employing e^tablish.7ents has indicated that when, education is expressed 
in terms of deviation from the average education level of one's work 
group its relationshiip to o^'ersdl job satisfaction is a statistically 
significant » negative one* \ 

Another line of our future analyses involves identifying the - 
contribution of education to the relative importejlco that workers • 
assign to different aspects of their jobs. Relative importance is ^' 
critical in understanding the psychological calculus that determines^ 
a worker's o^^erall job satisfaction. If some job aspect is very 
inuortant to an individual, then satisfaction with that aspect should, 
theoretically, more rarke'dly affect h3.<. or her overall job satisfaction" 
than it 'affects the overall satisfaction of sor.eone vrho regards the . 
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sane aspect of tfxo job as uniupiru'tHnCt McKVOvor, ci-i \!:irlo'\J;i?' rin."* 

the effects of education on Mol.iv.-j tion nay'co^l.'''lUul- lo :iv unrl'^n.l -trulln:', 

of the credentials effect, since onij, pxplaria'lon of thic e'Tict it*. Ih'^l, 

while education increases levols of occupatibnao^ aspire:. fcion, it provi;ie:i 

the Kieans of fulfilling these aspirations only at those points where 

diplomas or degrees are conferred • . * . . \ 

* ■ h \ ' ' 

Finally, it sould be considered that what an^* individual aspires 

to in terns of societal re;»a3?ds in i^eneral and occupational revfards 

in particular, as well as hou much he or she expects when leaving 

school, is subject to modificatiofis throushout life* Most .con spic- t 

uously, it laay be subject to the aspiration?: held- by the cha-n^ing 

groups that the individual takes as frames of refei;ence» In attempting 

to explain J^he weak association between education and job satisfaction, 

Jencks (1972) asserts that 

...people evxiluate a job by conparint; it with other jobs their 
friend^ have, not by comparing it with sone hypothetical 
national nom. If this theory were correct we would, not expect 
eJcecutives to be Ruch more satisfied than unskilled vrorkers.'. . . f 
If educated people cop^pare themselves to other people with 
siiailar amounts of education, the educated and the uneducated* 
will inevitably turn out eg^Jially satisfied or dissatisfied. 

..Form and Geschwender (1962) have pro'''idcd evidence that there ^might 

be yet anothftr frane of reference re^evant^ to the detemination of 

job satisfaction — father's occupation. By ijocruoing upon relative 

rather than absoluto levels of education and iToon Ijiter -generational , 

. * ' 

nobility* in terns of both education and occupation, we vfill b"-j"naking 
considerable lise of the concept of frar.es of reference in our future 
anali^es. , . ' 

Vfhile these analyses nay ser'/e to untangle the coniplcx relationship 
between education and its , occupational iciyoff in terns of job satisfaction 
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they will probably do little to ciltcr the basiic finding of oiirGolvc;-; ar.a 

others: that the payoff' Is snail indeed. But why is the aL>Gociat1.on 

betueea education level and job sacistaption not higher than rl^al b^ 

superficially expeotcd? 

One approach to answering this quH^^tion focuses upon the tbjree 

major work-relevant^ functions of education that we distinguished 

earlier— the con-txibution' of education to quality of employir.ent , to 

•A 

the needs, values, and expectations of workers, and to the degree of 
congruence J^^ween these two sets of conditions. Is there any reason 
to think that the Ar.erican educational systcn adec.uately serves all of 
these functions? The answer to this is "probably not," and the reasons 
for this answer may lie in certain anbivalences in the relationship 
between American educational institutions and other aspects of Anerican- 
society. A major function of 't^he educational systeni is to train people as 
both producers and consumers of goods and services. But other cultural ^ 
values with non-economic implications intrtide* These values attach to 
education a worth in excess of its "payoff" in torr.s of incoxe or 
prestige, emphasizing mainly educational benefits in terms of individual 
or collective participation and gratification in the society ''s major 
institution's. any event, many aspects of the relationship between 
work and education^-particularly overeducatiion— -crji be understood 
under the assumption of a lac;k .of intef^ratlon -of societal goals. This 
lack of integration provides the social context v;ithin vrhich the 
psychological processes relevant to job satisfaction nay b^ understood. 
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■ , • Table 1 ^ 

M^an Job Satisfaction (7. scores), by Education Level 



Date of 
Survey 

• 


iype 
of job 
satisfaction 

used 


Education I/ijvoI 






Grade 
school 
or less 


Some 
high 
school 


Co:nplete*d 
high 
school 


so.-ne 
college 


Co:npleted 
college 


• 

F-ratio 


eta 


'1973 


Facet 
free 


.01 

(N=174) 


-.07 
(N=210) 


- .09 
(N=561) 


-.02 


.28 ■ 
(N=236) 


6.07 


.13 , 




Facet 
specific 


.00. 
(N=164) 


.00 
(N=203) 


-.05. 
(N=553) 


-.07' 

(N=293) 


.21 

(N-2J4 ) 


3.41 


AO 

.08 




Facet - 
specific 


.01 , 

(N= 61)^ 


.04 ^' 
(N=145) 


-.01 
(N=321) 


-.13 

(N=174) 


.08 
(N=169) 


1.18 


.07 


1971 


Facet 
free 


^.00 
(N=158) 


-.02 *' 
(K=I95) 


.02 

(N=362) 


-.15 

(N=134) 


.17 
(NfrII3) 


1.64 ■ 


.08 


1969 


Facet 
free 


.01 

(N=238) 


-.13 
(N-269) 


-.03 

(Ii=551) 


-.06 

(K=233) 


.28 

"(N-2I^1) 


5.8O"" 


.13 




Facet 
specific 


.01 
(N-230) 


-.01 
(N-265) 


.00 

(N=549) 


-.01 

(N=252) 


.04 

(N=211) 


0.12' 


.00 



ERIC 



Fijjurc 1 



Overall ' 
quality 
of 

employment 
.(z-scores) 



.75 



,75 



(N=411) 



(N=474) 



(N=1108) 



GRADE 
SCHOOL- 



SOJ-CE 
HIGH 
SCHOOL 



COM- 
PLETED 

HIGH 
SCHOOL 



(N=556) • (K=445) 



1 ^ 



COLLEGE 



1/ 



/ 

COM- 
PLETED 
COLLEGE 



Note: 



Figure 1. Mean Overall Quality of Enployment, by Education Level (N=^ 2^994) 

A high quality of employfiient score, as expressed in - a z score, indicates 
greater quality of emplo>Tnent . The association bet>7een quality of employment 



and job sati 
by a one-way 
• 26. 



sfaction was significant beyond the .001 level as indicated 
analysis of variance. The eta coefficient of association was 



Sourcp: The\1969-70 Stirvey of Workins Conditions and the 1972-73 Quality 
iployi?^nt Survey (combined sample froin both surveys) 
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